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LB: Today is November 16, 2017. This is an interview with Mr. Rod Martinez for the Upland 

Public Library's Latino Veterans Oral History Project made possible by a grant from the 
California Humanities. The interview is being conducted at the Carnegie Library in 
Upland, California, by Lorene Broersma. We are here today to leam about the life 
experiences of Mr. Martinez's father, Ramon Apolonio Martinez. 

RM: Martinez, um hum, yes. 

LB: And his military service during World War II. And thank you, Mr. Martinez, for 

participating in this project. 

RM: Well, thank you for inviting me, I appreciate it. This is going to be a hoot. 

LB: Oh, very good, I'm looking forward to that, too. 

RM: Yeah, good. 
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LB: Okay, when and where was your father bom? 

RM: My father, Ramon, or he was called Ray for short, was born in Copeland, Kansas, on 
February of 1922. 

LB: Okay, Copeland, and how about his parents? 

RM: His parents were, his father's name was Nazario Alcala Martinez. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: And his mother, my grandmother, was Carmen Rodriquez. 

LB: Okay, I have that on tape. So and, your father's full name then was Ramon— 

RM: Apolonio Martinez. And the middle name, Apolonio, is quite a rare name that I've 

researched and found out that his middle name is a rare name that's used in the Mexican 
names that you would find and I found out that Apolonio is a form of, ah, is a Greek 
name for Apollo. 

LB: Oh, very nice. 

RM: And I also discovered that my great, great grandmother's name was Apolonia which is the 
feminine derivation for "o" of the masculine and her name was Alcala, my great 
grandmother was Alcala, her last name and if you'll notice that my grandfather's name is, 
middle name, is Alcala. They gave him the middle name of his mother's last name of 
Acula. 

LB: Oh, yeah, so that's the— 

RM: And it's, it's my understanding that that is a, ah, in the Mexican culture it is that way 

where the middle name sometimes are taken after the mother's or the father's last name, 
the mother's last name would be part of his middle name. 

LB: So it's a naming tradition that goes back. 
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RM: Yeah, right, right. 

LB: Very interesting. 

RM: Yes, uh huh. 

LB: And now you mentioned were you grandparents then bom in Mexico? 

RM: Yes, my grandfather was bom in 1887 in the state of Jalisco. Ah, it was in a place called 

Rancho de Gornesisf??) in the state of Jalisco which you can find on the internet, you can 
see a satellite view of the land and my grandmother was bom in the state of Guanajuato 
and I wanted to get that name, okay, the city was called Pueblo Nuevo Guanajuato and I 
believe she born in 1892. And they met in the state of Kansas as a result of them coming 
from Mexico, immigrants into the state of Kansas, and they were married in a small town 
near Copeland, Kansas, called Sublette, Haskell County, Kansas, and that's where they 
were married. 

LB: Your grandparents? 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: And how was it they came to settle in Kansas from Mexico? 

RM: Well, my grandfather his part of the history is that he left his home as a young boy and 

walked—the story goes told by my mother that he walked from Jalisco, his home in 
Jalisco, San Julian, Jalisco, is where he grew up, and he walked to El Paso to the border, 
the river. It was nearly 1000 miles that he traveled from his home to the border and he 
crossed the river and took the electric railroad from the river into El Paso. I happened to 
have a card that shows when he entered into the United States as part of my research on 
the internet and he immediately started working with the railroads in the state of Texas. I 
have his pay records that I obtained from the archives in St. Louis that shows when he 
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started, how much pay he made all those years and his travels through the part of Texas 
and I believe that experience is what finally led to him being the actual foreman of his 
experience of railroading on maintenance of railroad tracks which led him to become the 
foreman in the little town of Copeland, Kansas. My grandmother I'm told who's probably 
five years younger than my grandfather came over from Mexico with her parents and 
ended up in Kansas because in the state of Kansas at that time the railroads were wanting 
men to work on the railroads because the state of Kansas was flourishing with a lot of 
railroad lines. In fact Kansas at one time had probably 3,000 miles worth of railroad 
tracks and they needed men to maintain them that's why my grandfather started in the 
railroading business in Texas at that time. My grandmother came over as a young girl 
and my grandfather and her met and they were married in the little town of Sublette, 
Kansas and— 

LB: Where did they meet then? 

RM: In Copeland. 

LB: Copeland, okay. 

RM: Within that little area of Copeland, yeah. Kansas is a very sparsely populated state so if 
one was to take the highway from town to town there's nothing in between but farmland 
and wheat is the primary crop in Kansas in fact it is the largest state in the United States 
that produces the most wheat so much wheat that it sometimes is sent overseas on ships. 
And so during the summer when they harvest the wheat they need railroad tracks to go 
into all these little towns that have elevators that store the wheat and the grain then 
certain parts of the year they would load the wheat into the railcars and transport it to 
major centers l ik e Kansas City. Then they would take these trains and go to the ports of 
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Houston, Texas, and then put the grain into ships and then ship it overseas. And so they 
needed maintenance of these tracks because there was so much revenue, so much 
transportation going on not only with wheat but cattle. The state of Kansas is known for 
the cattle drives, the trails, the Chisholm Trail, the Goodnight Trail that came up from 
Texas with herds of longhorn steers that met the railroad lines in Texas because that was 
so flourishing with railroads that they needed transportation to your major centers like 
Kansas City, Chicago where they would process the cattle. 

LB: Yeah, that's interesting and so your family was all part of that. 

RM: Part of it, they had something to do with the maintenance making sure that these 

products, these commodities, were transported to the major centers and my father, my 
grandfather, and my father eventually, were in charge of maintaining the rail lines to 
make sure that there was no problems. Lost revenue obviously is not good for any 
business. 

LB: No, no. 

RM: Yeah, yeah. 

LB: And you mentioned something about your family or living in a boxcar at one point. 

RM: Yes, um— 

LB: Was that— 

RM: If you look at the history of the Mexicans that came into Kansas and there's quite a bit of 
history on that, um, the railroads like I said before needed these men to work for the 
railroads to maintain the tracks but the reason they left, many of these Mexican men left 
Mexico because at that time there was the Mexico Revolution going on and that there 
was a lot of farmers who could not maintain or retain their land because the government 
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took it over. And so there was a lot of disparity, there was a lot of people who didn't 
have an income because they couldn't farm their land in Mexico so this made the 
immigration begin into the United States for men looking for jobs and the railroads in 
Kansas was a primary source of employment. And in the early 1900's when my 
grandfather came over there at one time was close to 15,000 Mexican men in the state of 
Kansas working either in the coal mines on the eastern side of the state like Parsons, 
Coffeyville. Ah, you had meat packing companies in Kansas City and Armourdale, 
Kansas, then you had the railroads the entire state of Kansas and so they needed men to 
work in these companies but the railroads were the primary moving force and that was 
one of the reasons my grandfather came over. In order to get these men to come over and 
work the railroads found out they needed to provide some kind of living quarters and they 
were very, very poor living quarters. In the very beginning these men lived in converted 
railroad boxcars on the Santa Fe property in little villages. My grandfather was fortunate 
that when he became a foreman for the Santa Fe Railroad because of his status as 
foreman the Santa Fe Railroad actually provided rent-free a home for him to live in 
Copeland, Kansas, and as a small boy I remember visiting that home a lot. 

FB: Oh, you did? 

RM: Oh, yes, it was a—yellow was a color that the Santa Fe Railroad painted their depots and 
their homes. 

FB: Interesting. 

RM: It was a yellow color and my grandfather's house was yellow. It had a wooden fence that 
went around his property and it was situated near the main line of the track, the railroad 
track. But the workers themselves lived in converted railroad boxcars, ah, or some kind 
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of wooden capacity that was put together with boards and metal overhead, it wasn't the 
best, and dirt floors but as time went by it got better. As a small boy after the war when 
my father got out of the service in 1946 he also started working under my grandfather in 
Copeland as an assistant foreman and my father worked for an additional 13 years after 
the war as an assistant foreman under his father in Copeland for about 13 years before he 
decided to make a change in his employment. We lived across the tracks near my 
grandfather but it was a concrete building. It was like a one story long concrete building 
with small apartments and this is where the workers and their families would live in. It 
was basically a bathroom, one bedroom and a little kitchenette area so it was all one 
continuous room and we lived on the "L" shaped side of the building. And I grew up 
there as a small boy and my fascination with railroad locomotives was such that my 
mother had a hard time keeping me away from the trains as they were moving all the 
time. And I remember as a small child watching these locomotives go by and my mother 
grabbing me and grabbing me because the problem with trains is as speed goes by they 
have ability to suck in your—if you're too close they will actually, the air movement of 
the trains going by, will actually pull you in and you can be harmed or killed or 
maimed— 

LB: Right, right. 

RM: —tremendously and a small child is not heavy so you can imagine them being, you 
know, sucked into the bottoms of these cars. 

LB: Right. Did that ever happen in your town? 

RM: No, no. 

LB: Oh, okay. 
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RM: Most of the men and families didn't have families they were still in Mexico so they would 
send their money back to their families in Mexico but they encouraged, the Santa Fe 
Railroad, encouraged them to bring their families in so that's why the man would be, he 
would be retained for the railroad because his family was there. In the very beginning it 
was just single men who would send their money back to Mexico but the railroad said 
hey, bring your families in we will provide accommodation for you and your family so 
that kind of started that migration of the families coming into Mexico to live with their 
husbands and the fathers in these little shanty towns provided by the railroad. 

LB: Okay, interesting. And your father, then, that's where he was born and then— 

RM: He was born in Copeland and as we get in later he went into the service but after the 
service he came back to his hometown of Copeland already married, yeah. 

LB: Oh, he did, so he married— 

RM: Yeah, right after the war he married my mother. 

LB: Okay. So they did not—was she from Copeland? 

RM: No, she was from a small town just southwest of Copeland called Liberal, Kansas. 

LB: I've heard of Liberal, Kansas. 

RM: Yeah. Well, Liberal is famous for the Pancake Races. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: I don't know if you know that or not. 

LB: No, I did not. 

RM: In 1950's, this is before, this is after my mom had left and was married, the town of 

Liberal has a pancake race, it's an official race where women run down the street flipping 
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pancakes in pans and they compete against a town in England called Olney, England, O- 
1-n-e-y, England, and then what they do is they compare the times. 

LB: I had no—how did that come about? 

RM: To see—I have no idea I'm sure there's a history on it all I know is that they still have 

that, as we speak today they still every year have that race between those two cities one in 
England, Olney, England, and Liberal, Kansas, where I was bom. 

LB: How very interesting. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: But that's fun, though, that's fun. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: Okay, so your father then went too high school, can you tell me about his school days in 

Copeland? 

RM: Sure. The little town of Copeland probably at one time is 300 or 400 people and the 

farming community was, of course, on the outskirts out in the farm areas and again the 
commodity was wheat so you had men growing their wheat and alfalfa, it was called 
rotating crops. If you recall in the 1930's they were called the dirty 30's, that's when this 
big dust storm created because of the winds up from Texas and came into Kansas and 
Nebraska and it was, you know, several miles high of nothing but this huge dirt storm 
going over the lands where crops, animals and humans were killed because of the 
suffocating dirt. And my mother remembers this as a little girl, remembers those dust 
storms and so this little town of Copeland was one of the little small towns where the dust 
storm came through. My father grew up in this town along with two other brothers and 
two sisters, they all grew up in Copeland. They went to grade school and they went to 
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high school and graduated in Copeland, Kansas. My father and his oldest brother, Jesus, 
or J. Martinez, were considered very good athletes in high school. They played baseball, 
football and basket ball and they were considered outstanding athletes especially in 
baseball, that was their love was baseball. And they would travel to other little 
communities in that area and their high school name was the Vikings, the Copeland High 
School Vikings, and I have pictures in my books of their basketball teams, of the football 
teams but I don't have baseball pictures in high school until he got into the semi- 
professional leagues. But my father and my uncle played together on a semi- 
professional baseball team called the Liberal Kansas Black Sox and it was a fairly new 
organization that just started and so my uncle was the catcher and my father was a second 
base and short stop. And in 1939 there was a scout, a baseball scout, that lived also in 
Kansas in the City of Larned, Kansas, and he was a scout for the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Well, he had just left the Cardinal organization and became a scout for the Brooklyn 
Dodger organization and his job, of course, was to scout teams throughout his local area 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, looking for baseball players to join the 
majors. Well, in 1939 at the age of 17, my father was 17 at that time, he approached my 
father and offered my dad a $90 a month contract to join the Brooklyn Dodger 
organization. Well, my father turned that down and one of the reasons he did that was is 
because this new team called the Liberal Kansas Black Sox which is a semi-professional 
team, actually it was paying my father more money and they found part time jobs on the 
off season so that they would not go into the major leagues. The reason is— 

LB: Oh, interesting. 
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RM: The reason is this league was called the Ban Johnson League and it was formed by a man 
who had strong ties to the National League. At that time there was only one league and it 
was called the National League, the Yankees, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, there was no 
American league as we know of today. This man. Ban Johnson, started his own league 
called the Ban Johnson League and what he did was he formed two divisions, one was 
the eastern division and one was the western division in Kansas and this town of Liberal, 
Kansas, being in the western part of the state was one of several other teams, Pratt, 
Kansas; Dodge City, Kansas; Garden City, Kansas and Larned, Kansas, they all were in 
this league and they played each other. But this guy, his name was Burt Wells, had just 
come over from the Cardinals and joined the Brooklyn Dodger organization and like I 
said he offered my dad a contract at the age of 17 and as I said he turned it down because 
probably for several reasons, number one, money, he was getting more money playing 
and he had part time jobs in the City of Liberal to maintain these players. 

LB: Which is near home. 

RM: Right. And Liberal and Copeland, Kansas, are probably maybe 50 miles apart by 
highway. That's where he met my mother. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: When he was playing semi-professional ball my mother was a high school student so she 
was still of high school age when they met on the streets of Liberal, Kansas. My father 
worked in the cleaners, that was his job on the off season was to work, to press clothing, 
to retain a salary. 

LB: Umhum. 
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RM: Whereas the majors it would have been very difficult no matter where my father went, 
urn, it's very, very understandable that wherever city he went to might have a problem 
with discrimination because of his Mexican background. 

LB: Umhum. Did he encounter much of that? 

RM: In high school he did. 

LB: He did. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: So what were some of the things that he— 

RM: Well, when he and my uncle were playing football they were subjected to death threats in 
the small towns in Kansas, ah, the reason is because there weren't that many Mexican 
families in these little towns it was just a railroad family and my father and uncle were 
probably within several miles was the only two boys that actually played athletics. So the 
communities were not used to seeing two Mexican boys playing on this team from 
Copeland and going to the other cities in Kansas and playing against their boys. My 
cousin, Mark Martinez, that lives near Manhattan, Kansas, ah, Lawrence, Kansas, wrote 
me a letter describing what his father, my uncle Jesus Martinez, told him about the 
discrimination that they ran into in these high schools that they traveled to play sports in. 
And this one particular town they were threatened with death, if you came to our town 
we're going to kill you but being strong and forthright it never stopped my father and 
uncle from participating in sports. So not until later years in my father's years he ran into 
discrimination as a veteran as well. But in high school, yes, they did run into some 
discrimination, yes. 

LB: But they were considered such outstanding athletes so that was— 
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RM: Right, right, they didn't like these Mexican boys showing up the Anglo boys to say, yeah, 
yeah. 

LB: Uh huh, oh dear. 

RM: Yeah, yeah. And again the state of Kansas is so sparsely populated that, you know, each 
town may be only 50 or 40-50 miles apart before you went to another little town and so 
there weren't that many Mexican boys participating in athletics. 

LB: So he, ah, then, now, when—okay, that was 1939— 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: —when he was recruited at a young age still. 

RM: At 17. 

LB: And that's when he met your mother. 

RM: Yes, when he was playing in Liberal, Kansas, that's where he met my mother. I hear talk 
that they met, he met her on the streets. 

LB: Umhum. 

RM: And he followed her. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: So he pursued her is what he did. 

LB: Right, literally. 

RM: Literally pursued her, you know, he would follow her and talk to her and they became 
boyfriend-girlfriend for, to say the least, and, ah, they maintained their relationship even 
through World War II. 

LB: So they were not married before World War II? 

RM: No, no. 
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LB: Okay, so, now as the war approached did your father, he was still a very young man— 

RM: Yes. 

LB: —did he ever talk about Pearl Harbor Day or— 

RM: No. What happened was after—in 1941 the league called the Ban Johnson League had a 
maximum age of 21 that you could play, okay. So when he got to the age of 21 he 
couldn't play in this league anymore so what he did was he left Kansas and he went to 
California. He went Escondido, Vista, California where his relatives lived and aunt lived 
there, they were called the Arredondo family and they lived in an area which was well 
known for avocados, ranches of avocados were just all over the area. In fact as a small 
boy I remember visiting their little ranchito and I remember all the groves of avocados 
but that's gone now it's all homes now. So he came to California and he immediately got 
employed in San Diego at Consolidated Aircraft and they were building bombers at that 
time. Consolidated Aircraft became General Dynamics. 

LB: Hum, interesting. 

RM: Yes. And that company is right on Pacific Coast Highway as you're coming into San 
Diego to downtown San Diego that company, Aircraft, and those buildings still exist to 
this day I believe it's called Harbor Boulevard now. But anyway he worked there as an 
assembler attaching wings to the bombers so he was doing a lot of manual labor, so that 
was 1941. I believe in 1943 he went to the Escondido Selective Service Board and 
volunteered. 

LB: Oh, he did. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: So he was not drafted then? 
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RM: No, he volunteered. 

LB: He volunteered. 

RM: And they sent him to Los Angeles to be inducted and take the oath. So he went to 

downtown Los Angeles which I'm still trying to investigate where the building might be 
where they had the Selective Draft, you know. Once he was oathed in they sent him to 
Lort, the San Pedro, the fort there, um— 

LB: What's that, I know the one you mean, I can't think of the name now. 

RM: Yeah, Lort, uh, boy, I'm sorry. 

LB: We can look it up. 

RM: Yeah. Lort—and that's where he was inducted and went through the indoctrination. 

Lrom there his first duty station was in Llorida. There he was sent there to do radio 
operator training, St. Petersburg, Llorida. Lrom there he was sent to Missouri and he 
became a signal operator trainee. At that time it was called Camp Crowder, Missouri, 
that was the name of the—Camp Crowder, and there he decided he wanted to try to 
become a pilot. So he sent in a request to go into the Army Air Corps which was a 
branch of the army and he applied and was accepted into the Army Air Corps. Well, they 
sent him to his first duty station was Sheppard Lield, Texas, which is near the southern 
border of Oklahoma or the northern border of Texas and he went through basic training 
and then he was sent to the campus of Texas A&M University which was called Texas 
A&M College before it became a university and they had an airfield there and they had 
facilities to train pilots for World War II, bomber pilots, fighter pilots. And so he started 
his training, ah, unfortunately the academics appear to be his downfall if you want to say 
because it wasn't his flying skills it was the academics. It was my understanding that you 
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had to pass courses in trigonometry, calculus, aerodynamics which meant a lot of 
mathematic background, you know, and so he was quite disappointed. I had asked my 
mother years and years later how my father felt about it and she said he was so broken 
hearted over not being able to become a pilot. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: What year was this? 

RM: 1943. 

LB: 1943, okay, yeah, you mentioned 1943. So did he ever talk about how Pearl Harbor 

affected him or— 

RM: No, no. Again, most military men will not speak about their military service unless 

they're asked which is pretty much what most veterans do is not talk about it, it's just a 
part of their life. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Yeah. And most of my research was done through hearsay or talking to other people, 

listening maybe sometimes he would make a comment and I would retain that comment 
and I did a lot of research on the internet and so I was able to put two and two together 
over a period of time along with the documents. I wrote to the archives in St. Louis and I 
was able to obtain his complete service record, 80 pages. And the service records 
obviously tell you from the time he was inducted to the time he got out he was, ah, he, ah, 
his last service station was Lort Leavenworth, Kansas, where the famous prison is. 

LB: Right, yes. 
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RM: Well, that's where they, what's the word, they, ah, they, I lost the word but that was his 
release from the service was at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1945. 

LB: Okay. So after he was not able to go into the Air Corps you said he was very 

disappointed and then whether he can continue on his service there? 

RM: Right. They assigned him to a school called armor school and that was at the old Fort 

Lowry Air Base just outside of Denver, Colorado and that was a training base for school 
for armor meaning that he was going to be trained on how to maintain and operations of 
machine guns that went into the fighter planes, 30mm guns, and so he had to know how 
to repair, replace, make sure that the pilots guns were operating before they went up for 
their dog fights. Guns, a pilot without guns is pretty much his demise so gun 
maintenance had to be performed daily and made sure that the planes were in operating 
condition that was part of his responsibility along with other men that had the same 
duties. So he went through that course. Once he finished that course he was sent to 
Glendale, California, where it was the old Glendale Airport at that time and today that 
tower is still—that building which had the tower is still there to this day but the airfield is 
nothing but buildings and parking lots now. And, ah, so that's where he finally was 
assigned to a fighter group, it was called the 479th Fighter Group and he was put into a 
squadron called the 434th Fighter Squadron of the 479 Fighter Group. They put together 
this group of men from different areas of the United States, they bring them together and 
they formed the groups. The airplane, the fighter plane at that time was called the P-38 
Lightning which was produced at the Lockheed plant in Burbank near Glendale. 

LB: I've heard of that plane. 
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RM: Yeah. The Germans during World War II used to call it the Fork-Tailed Devil 
because— 

LB: I did not know that. 

RM: Yes. The Germans were very, very afraid of this plane because of its ability to dive and 
climb and, ah, the guns, the ammunition, the guns that were in the nose of this plane it 
had a canon along with 30mm machine guns so it had a lot armor on it but it could be a 
very difficult plane to fly and to bail out because remember the rear of the plane had two 
tails with this bar that went across from each tail for stabilization. In order to bail out you 
had—the pilot had to turn his plane upside down basically at a 45 degree angle and then 
bail out. He could not bail out when the plane was flying level because he would fly into 
the tail. 

LB: Oh, goodness. 

RM: Yeah. That was the only, well, not the only drawback but that was a drawback for pilots 
if they unfortunately got hit and were on fire he had to turn that plane at an angle so he 
would fall out rather than fall backward because he would, his chute would get tangled up 
in the plane, yeah. So that's where my father was attached to a squadron of the P-38's and 
there was three squadrons the 434th, the 435th and the 436th that comprised of the group. 
So that group had cooks, they had ammunition, people, they had plane captains, they had 
everything that comprised a group so several thousand men had to be formed before they 
were sent overseas to England. So my dad's group or his squadron was the 434th Fighter 
Squadron was stationed at Glendale and they sent two other squads and the 5th and the 
6th went to Santa Maria to practice. My dad's group, the 434th, was sent to Lomita 
Airstrip which is now called Torrance Airport. 
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LB: Yes, so— 

RM: Then what happened was, was that they, the group came together and was sent to 
England. 

LB: So your dad was sent to England. 

RM: Right with his group or his group was comprised of the three squadrons. So they took the 
two squadrons from Santa Maria, got them together with my dad's squadron in Lomita 
and they were sent to Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, and were boarded on ships and 
transported to England. 

LB: And what year was this now? 

RM: 1944. 

LB: Okay, 1944. 

RM: They arrived May 14 in England 1944 about three weeks before D-Day. D-Day was June 
61944. 

LB: Right. 

RM: They ended up in an airfield called Wattisham, W-a-t-t-i-s-h-a-m, Wattisham. 

LB: Wattisham and what part of England was that in? 

RM: That's in the southern, Suffolk County which would be on the southern part of the 
country of England. Beautiful, beautiful country. 

LB: Have you been there, then? 

RM: Yes. In 2015 I made a trip to go visit that air base which still exists to this day. 

LB: Oh, interesting. 
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RM: Um hum. Upon arrival, of course, the squadron or the group were flying the P-38's, that 
was the plane of that era, and several months later in 1944 they transitioned into the P-51 
Mustang which is called the Cadillac of the Sky. 

LB: Uh huh, oh, I had no idea. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: The Cadillac of the Sky. 

RM: The Sky—right. So they transitioned from the P-38 Lightning into the P-51 Mustang and 
they began their flight operations to familiar themselves of England and the coastline. 
Wattisham happens to be near the English Channel so it wasn't very far to escort bombers 
from the different bases in England. They escorted the bombers into Germany and to 
Belguim to do their bombing runs. Prior to the P-51 being the plane of choice the P-38 
could not go very far in they had to come back because of fuel. So a lot of bombers prior 
to that a lot of bombers were lost, thousands of men were lost in the bombing runs from 
England into Germany and to Belgium because they had to go so far in the country that 
they didn't have a way for protection so a lot of bombers were lost, a lot of men lost their 
lives as a result of that. So when the squadron—by the way the 479th was the last group 
to go to England, they were the last group of men of the fighter groups to go to England 
and they had the last kill in World War II of a German pilot was my dad's group killed 
the very last German fighter pilot before the end of the war. So I don't know if that's a 
distinction but it's part of their history of their fighter group, yeah. 

LB: Right, right, okay. 

RM: So when they transitioned from the P-38 to the P-51 the pilots had to become familiar 
with the P-51 and in their training they did lose some men on coming back because they 
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were not familiar enough with the plane and the characteristics of the fighter plane 
because you get a sense that they were pushed into this. These pilots had to learn, they 
had to become familiar with these planes so immediately because they needed these men 
to escort the bombers into Germany and Belgium and in France. So some pilots lost their 
lives just in training accidents. 

LB: Right, yeah. 

RM: And so they transitioned to the P-51 and my father had to learn how to put the guns in, 
how to maintain them. I have several pictures that show the maintenance, my father 
doing maintenance on these planes. And so the group began their operations against the 
Germans and by escorting the bombers but the one great aspect of this is that somebody 
came up with an idea to attach extra fuel tanks under the wings to make their range 
extension into Germany and Belgium to go further. So what they did was they used their 
fuel that was on the wings, their wings, the wing fuel, but then when they got attacked by 
the Germans they dropped their extra fuel tanks to fight the Germans, the pilots. 

LB: So it was another weapon then. 

RM: Right. The weapon they had was extra fuel and the Germans didn't realize this until 
finally they realized these guys are coming into our country deeper and deeper and the 
reason was because they attached the extra fuel tanks underneath the wings but in a dog 
fight they had to drop them then they could continue. So it extended their fuel capacity 
further in and still came back with fuel into England. 

LB: Oh, interesting, I had never heard that story. 

RM: Yes, yes, um hum. 
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LB: And now so your father when he was in England were there many other Mexican 

American Latinos in his unit or? 

RM: Well, I'll tell you, ah, I tried to research that aspect of it and I do have a copy in his record 
that shows official record of the class. You know they had classes of men that went 
through the training at Texas A&M. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: At Texas A&M there were 200 men in his class and he was the only one of Latino 
descent, of that name. 

LB: Okay, interesting. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: There's just not very many then. 

RM: Right. Now in respect to his fighter group my father has a yearbook that is 70 years plus 
old just like a high school year book. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: I have that yearbook that shows the complete fighter group pictures and names of all the 
pilots in each squadron just like a yearbook and if you go through the names you will find 
Italian names, you'll find Puerto Rican names, um, names that are Latino but no Mexican. 
I could not find a "Mexican" name that you and I would probably here in California be 
used to. So what I found out unless somebody can correct me is that most of your 
Mexican boys were either in the Army or the Marine Corps. 

LB: Oh, interesting. 

RM: But there were very few that I could find that were in the actual Army Air Corps. 

LB: Oh, okay. That is interesting. 
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RM: Yes. And that's why I say my father kind of took that different route. His personality 
was that I'm going to try something different, I don't want to be the norm. Even with a 
high school education he was not afraid to try something different. He had that 
personality of going forward like a bull in a china closet I guess just go forward and try it, 
yeah. And I did find that there was a Mexican American pilot that came out of the 
University of Southern California and I met him that was in my dad's fighter group. 

LB: Oh, that was—did you plan that or was it just a coincidence? 

RM: Well, no, I knew of this pilot his name was Candelaria, Richard Candelaria, and he is a 
Southern California boy and he was a pilot in my dad's group but with a different 
squadron. He came in as a replacement pilot in another squadron in my dad's group and I 
heard about this. I met him at the Torrance Airport in a conference. In 2016 I had the 
honor or taking pictures with him. 

LB: Oh, that was—that was an honor. 

RM: At the Torrance Airport, yes. And he is from Southern California, he graduated from the 
University of Southern California and they immediately sent him to England as a 
replacement pilot and I listened to his stories about what he went through in his P-51 
Mustang, yes. 

LB: I'll bet those were interesting. 

RM: Oh, just fabulous. All these things you put together and you get an idea as to what they 
went through, what the atmosphere was not only on land where they were at the base but 
also flying across the channel escorting the bombers, yeah. 

LB: Yeah, very interesting. 

RM: Yeah. 
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LB: And now you also mentioned that your father had when he was over in England that he 

did not give up his sports and he did play sports in England. What were some of the 
sports and that included baseball I understand? 

RM: Baseball was the primary and basketball. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: I found out that my father was proficient in basketball as well. And he didn't have the 

chance to play much baseball from the time he was inducted in the military, of course, he 
went through a lot of training and his movement didn't allow him to be stable enough to 
play organized baseball in those St. Petersburg, Florida, and Camp Crowder, Missouri, 
and neither when he went to Sheppard Field, Texas, and also to Texas A&M there wasn't 
time to play baseball because he was studying or flying. So when they were sent to 
England and got located at Wattisham, England, in 1944 when they arrived after they got 
settled in he helped form a baseball team. There was enough men to help form a baseball 
team. I have a photograph that shows the group baseball team in their uniforms. 

LB: What was the name of the team, did they have a name? 

RM: That I don't know I've never been able to find what that name was. 

LB: But they did have uniforms. 

RM: Yes, and if you'll look at the picture of the uniforms they look like they were donated or 
they brought them from home with them in their gear because in this picture you'll see 
different names. They have ball caps, they have their cleats, they have their leggings and 
they have the uniforms but the shirts have different names on them, Red Sox, Liberal, ah, 
different names. One has to assume that they were either donated or some of the men 
brought them with them when they came over from the United States. 
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LB: Or maybe somebody sent them to them. 

RM: That's why I say they were donated from the United States, right. And in this picture you 
see some of the officers standing behind them as part of the official baseball picture in 
1944 at Wattisham. The curator of the museum did not know that when I told her about 
this. There is a curator. 

LB: At Wattisham? 

RM: At Wattisham who I met in my travels in 2015 she was not aware that baseball was part 
of this thing to keep the men's morale up until I presented her with evidence of these 
pictures. 

LB: Oh, I bet she was very fascinated with them. 

RM: A very nice lady. So they played baseball and in 1945 my dad's team won the 
championship of the 65th Lighter Wing. 

LB: Okay, 65th Lighter Wing. 

RM: 65th Lighter Wing. Now to put it in perspective a fighter wing is a large organization and 
you have, remember I told you that my dad was the 479th Lighter Group, well, a wing 
has different groups stationed throughout England. So there was many thousands of men 
and lots of airplanes and lots of men to make sure that those groups, cooks, post office, 
medical, everything that made a group happen to keep people going times other groups 
stationed throughout England so you can imagine how many men were involved in 
England of just the fighter squadron not the bombers. The bombers organizations were 
completely differently. 

LB: I had no idea that— 

RM: Yes. 
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LB: —that a fighter wing would have that many people. 

RM: Right, there was different groups. 

LB: Or so many components, yeah. 

RM: Right, components, right, and that team won the 65th Lighter Wing so that means they 
competed with other baseball teams from other groups and they won that championship. 
And as a prize my dad and some of his people were flown to Edinburgh, Scotland, for a 
week as a prize. 

LB: Was this trip after the war then or was it before the end of the war? 

RM: No, during the war. 

LB: Oh, during the war they went to Scotland on a little holiday. 

RM: Yeah, as a reward for winning that championship, yes. He also played basketball. I have 
an official basketball photo of him of the 65th Lighter Wing champions of basketball as 
well. 

LB: Oh, so he won that in basketball, too. 

RM: Yes, yes. 

LB: He was quite an athlete then wasn't he? 

RM: Yes, uh huh. My father was not very tall he's probably 5'6" maybe 57" at the most about 
my height but he was a very athletic built man and like I told you his personality was like 
a bulldog personality, very quiet but whatever he attempted at he gave it his best. I mean 
he was a hard charger but under a very quiet circumstance, yeah. 

LB: Okay, so and at the end of the war then is there—did he, how long was he in England 

then? 
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RM: From May of 1944 through I think August-September of 1945 so about 16 months in 
England at Wattisham. 

LB: Okay, he was there through the end of the war so then V-E Day and V-J Day was he still 

there after, you know, the bombing of Hiroshima? 

RM: Well, yeah, I don't know what year or what date the V-J, victory in Europe, VEJ or V-J, I 
don't know when that occurred but he immediately, that whole group was immediately 
transferred back to the states. 

LB: Oh, they were. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: That was in August that they were transferred? 

RM: August-September, probably by the time you get everything together they were probably 
shipped back by ship on an aircraft carrier called the Lake Champlain, the U.S.S. Lake 
Champlain. They brought that over put all of their men and god knows what else and 
equipment and they shipped them from England back to the east coast. And then he was 
transferred from the east coast back to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to be released. 

LB: Yes, okay, and then, so then he transitioned after that to— 

RM: Civilian life. 

LB: —civilian life and— 

RM: Now during this time remember when he was a young man playing baseball in Copeland 
he met my mother in Liberal, Kansas, she was still in high school and she was quite an 
individual who did a lot of volunteer service even during the war. And even before the 
war she was involved with social groups, Red Cross and things like that even during high 
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school and that even carried out into her ages when she got older and had a family and 
when her family left she continued her volunteerism. 

LB: Oh, very good. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: Now did they marry during the war? 

RM: No, they married after the war. 

LB: After the war, that's interesting, so they— 

RM: Right. My father and mother communicated by letters which I don't have any but they 

met in Liberal and my father went into the service and they communicated, they stayed in 
touch so when my father came back that's when he went back to Liberal and married my 
mother. 

LB: Oh, very nice. 

RM: Yes. And during the war my mother as a young student sent my father a ring and this 

ring was a black onyx stone with a beautiful inscripted "R" and it was a large ring and it 
was gold and she sent that to him in England while she was still in Liberal, Kansas. 

LB: Oh, does the family still have that ring? 

RM: It got stolen. 

LB: Oh, it did. 

RM: Yes. That was a heirloom to end all heirlooms. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: So it was stolen right after the war then? 

RM: No, from my house. 
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LB: Oh, from your house. 

RM: I had that ring and somebody stole it from my house, yeah. Needless to say I still—it 

bothers me to this day that that ring is not around, it was an heirloom from my mother as 
a young student to my father in England. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: Probably, oh, how tragic, you know, how sad. 

RM: That's tragic, it's a tragic event in my life. 

LB: Yeah, tragic, yes. 

RM: But anyway they stayed communicating together and when he got out of the service he 
came back to Kansas and he went to Liberal and he and my mother married immediately 
and I was born in December the 15th 1946 so I was born immediately right after the war, 
I'm one of the war babies. 

LB: Oh, yes, the baby boomers. 

RM: Baby boomer, I was probably one of the original baby boomers, yeah. 

LB: Right and so you're the oldest one in your family. 

RM: Right, in the family. Um, they married. They lived in these courts called the Blue 
Bonnet Courts in Liberal, Kansas, and I have a picture of that and I've seen it on the 
internet and that was where I grew up as a baby. In the beginning we lived—my mom 
and dad and I lived in these courts and her dad and mother still lived in Liberal, Kansas, 
Henry Garcia and Amelia Sanchez were my grandmother and grandfather from her side 
of the family, and once they got married they moved to Copeland, Kansas, where my 
grandfather was already working on the railroad he was the foreman at that time, okay. 
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LB: Yes, okay. 

RM: So my father applied and got onto the railroad as well in Copeland and we lived on 
railroad furnished housing. And I'm sure my grandfather made sure that his son was 
taken care of because he had a new family, a boy. And so we grew up in Copeland and 
we finally found—my mom and dad finally found a little home near the highway 
downtown. I think the City of Copeland is probably two miles square at the very most, 
that's how big of a town it is, yeah. 

LB: Oh, very small. 

RM: Yeah, very small, very. And the streets in those days were all sand streets, no pavement. 

LB: No pavement. 

RM: No, they were all sand, yeah. So that's where we lived right after the war and then they 
started a family, my second brother, Robert, third brother was Richard and then came 
Christina and then Michael and then our little sister Mona was born back in 1961, she 
was very late down the chain. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Yeah. So we all grew up in this little town. I remember a lot in Copeland, I remember a 
lot. I was already five or six years old and I could remember a lot of details of the town, 
the street, the mi lkman that would come deliver milk and sometimes he'd wave at us 
come over here and he would give us those little tiny glass jars of mi lk in those days, 
little tiny glass jars, he would hand us once in a while, he would give us one for free. 

LB: Oh, well that was nice. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: You have good memories of that growing up in a small town. 
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RM: Oh, yes, yes, right. And then you go down to the John Deer store where the man was a 
Hoskinson's Implement Store and he had John Deer tractors in his store like a showroom 
and I remember the metal, the little metal John Deer tractors, toys, that are prized to this 
day if you had one of those they'd be worth a lot of money to this day but back in those 
days you didn't think of that but they were made out of metal. 

LB: Did you have one? 

RM: No, we couldn't afford it, we were poor. We did things—we invented toys. We invented 
games as children. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: Yeah, yeah. 

LB: Well, you had all that open space that I think is conducive to— 

RM: Our little house, yes, exactly. When we lived on the railroad property we moved into 

"town" and on the street there was this brown house and a detached garage that had open 
ends and it was a wide open field on the south side of our house and a row of trees and 
what we did is we pretended to be cowboys and Indians in this open field, yeah. So we 
invented our little games and stories and I remember listening to radio there was a 
program called The Suspense Theater and I remember listening to the stories and getting 
scared, it was really scary let me tell you, yeah. 

LB: Well, a lot of room for imagination. 

RM: Right. 

LB: And now you mentioned though, too, that after the end of the war your father came back 

to Kansas and he had attempted to join a veterans group. 

RM: Yes, that happened later in the 1960's. 
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LB: Oh, back into the 1960's. 

RM: Right, it was later in the 1960's probably, you know, maybe 10-15 years later. My dad 
was concentrating on working and providing for the children he had obviously because 
basically we had stepping stone kids, every year and a half or two years there was a child 
bom in our family. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And my mom's job was to take care of the family and my dad had to work a lot of 

different jobs in this little town, he worked in the wheat fields. I remember one time 
where for extra money on weekends he took me out to a wheat field during the summer 
and it was scorching, miserable hot. Even for a small child it was miserable. Most kids 
when they're playing they're not worried about the heat they're just having fun, they're all 
sweaty and dirty, you know, we're just having a great time. But I remember this one 
particular Sunday he took me out I'm thinking the northwest, the northwest part of the 
city, and the farmer had already moved down his wheat so it was just laying and what 
they do is they shock wheat meaning they take gobs of wheat and put them up into a 
stock and turn it, that's called a shock of wheat. And in that shock of wheat when they 
turned it and made it stand up there was like a little opening in there like a little teepee. 

LB: Uh huh, oh, okay. 

RM: So I remember one day he took me out there and I thought holy moley this is hot even for 
me as a little boy and there was no air, there was no wind— 

[second transmission begins below] 

RM: —it was just steamy hot, no air movement and it was so hot that I finally ducked into one 
of those little openings in that shock of wheat and I remember feeling that hot air and the 
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dust from the wheat sticking to my skin. Well, I survived that day and when we went 
home my dad gave me a dollar for going out there with him. 

LB: Oh, well, that was nice. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: You remember that. 

RM: Yes, I do, he said here. I didn't know what it was just a bill some kind of a bill and I gave 
to my—my mother took it, of course but and that's okay I was probably five-six years old 
at that time I wasn't that old. But it made an impression over the years at how my dad 
had to work in order to maintain the family, he did odd jobs. He was a mechanic, he 
went out there on the wheat fields and shocked wheat, he did whatever it took besides the 
railroad jobs, the railroad job, he had to find other ways to bring money in, yeah, he was a 
go-getter. 

LB: Sounds like it, most definitely he was. 

RM: Yes. And in that town, in Copeland my uncle also lived there, the Jesus Martinez family, 
and over on the west side of the town where the main road connected with the highway 
there was a little gas station there, a little brick station very small enough to fix flat tires, 
change oil, put gas in and that's it. Well, my father and uncle went together into taking 
over this little gas station and they did it for a while. I don't know whether they made a 
lot of money but it was another way of making income, you know, for both families. 

LB: Right, right. 

RM: And one day this wild haired dog, wild hair I mean it was a dog but it had this hair it was 
kind of like wild looking, you know, and he appeared one day at this gas station. Well, 
he hung around the gas station and my dad would shoo him away and get out of here, 
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leave. Well, he dog came back. One day a man from Sublette, Kansas, which is 
probably 30 miles west of Copeland on Highway 56 came into the gas station and asked 
my dad he said I'm here looking for his dog, my dog ran off and my dad said yeah, we've 
seen this dog he was hanging around here but we shoo him away and he keeps coming 
back. Well, the man was having a problem keeping the dog, he would run away. Well, 
he approached my dad says you can have the dog if you want him so my dad kept him 
and we kept that dog in our home or near our home and he stayed outside in this open 
garage, both doors are open and he stayed there, my mom fed him. And we didn't give 
him a name we just called him boy but it was a female. 

LB: Oh, really. 

RM: And we called him boy—here boy, here boy, here boy, you now, how kids, here boy, 

yeah, and that was his name, Here Boy. 

LB: And that was your dog. 

RM: That was our dog. And when we moved from Copeland, Kansas, later on we moved to 
Dodge City, Kansas, the dog came with us and that dog was the best guard dog. He 
would walk around us making sure nobody bothered us if anybody came by he'd start 
barking in a threatening manner and chase people away. 

LB: So the dog adopted you. 

RM: Yes, yes. And we had this trick. We had this tree near the side of the house and this dog 
we'd say jump, boy, and the dog would actually try to climb the tree. He'd take a mnning 
start and he'd run and climb that tree and then come back down. 

LB: Oh, my, so you liked that dog. 
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RM: Yes. He was a good dog. My mom even to this day says he was the best dog I've ever 
seen, yeah. So anyway in Copeland we stayed there and worked. My dad worked there 
about 13 years on the railroad before we moved to Dodge City, Kansas. And while we 
were still back in Copeland my dad and uncle would still play baseball. They would take 
teams and travel to other small little farming communities and play organized baseball in 
those little farm communities. Baseball was being played in these little towns that had 
organized baseball teams. That was a way of a community coming together. People 
would take lunches and food, they would make food and go in their cars and the families 
would get together and talk and we would have lunches or picnics while the men played 
baseball. 

LB: Would they play in open fields or would they play in baseball parks? 

RM: Yes. The fields were so crude, they were crude fields. They would actually take a field 
and what they would do was mow down an area, you know, get all the dirt and 
everything and they would take a car and they would attach two chains to the rear bumper 
with boards and they would actually run around—the car around the field and smooth out 
the field with these boards attached to a car. 

LB: So they'd level out— 

RM: Level out the field. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And, of course, it created a lot of dust. 

LB: Oh, yes, well, you're used to that. 

RM: So what you would have is a baseball field and then on the outside of the fence was 
wheat. So if you hit a homerun you'd lose your ball. 
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LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: Yes. Because the fence was bordered by the wheat fields, if they were growing wheat 
that's what was out there. 

LB: Oh, ifs like that movie almost. 

RM: Lield of Dreams. 

LB: Lield of Dreams. 

RM: Right, yeah, uh huh. And so I remember barbwire, there was barbwire that kept you— 

from the road to the ditch to the field was a barbwire and you had to climb underneath the 
barbwire to get in. 

LB: Oh, goodness. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: You don't want to run into that when you're chasing a ball. 

RM: No, no, of course—of course, not, of course, not. And so I remember my dad and uncle 
playing baseball in these open fields there just right outside of town on the country road. 

LB: So they kept that connection with baseball. 

RM: Yeah, they did, they did. They actually had traveling teams, men in town that would go 
to other communities maybe 50-60 miles away just to play baseball. 

LB: Did they have like organized leagues then? 

RM: I don't want to say a league but they had organized teams in these different towns and so 
they would create a schedule so we're going to go here, you come here, we'll go there, 
yeah. 

LB: Did they have any organized like playoffs or championships or anything like that? 
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RM: I don't know if they did. I think it was just a matter of a town playing a town and beating 
each other, you know, it was just a matter of organized baseball and fun, yeah, yeah. And 
families would go and travel with them or maybe they didn't but my dad and uncle were 
into baseball a lot so they continued it. My dad—my uncle never went into the service, it 
was my dad so when he came back and living in this town and he finally got settled and 
they started having their families then they continued the baseball. 

LB: So did you play baseball? 

RM: No, no, I was not a good baseball player so that was not my sport. My sport was football 
or track and field. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: That was it. Baseball was, you know, with the basketball I fumbled a lot, yeah. 

LB: Oh, but that was a fun family sport though, you probably went to a lot of those games. 

RM: Yeah, I went to a lot of those games and I remember, you know, us kids running around 
in the wheat and the dirt and then we'd go home and just fall asleep and that was part of 
our life, you know. 

LB: Yeah, that was good. 

RM: And mom and dad kept the family going, they worked where they had to work. Our life 
was idyllic life in the sense that we lived in a small little community, um, I remember the 
grain elevator catching on fire at the top of the elevator because the dust, grain dust will 
catch on fire. 

LB: Right, right, yes. 

RM: And so they had to have these fans circulating the dust out of the elevators. One day that 
elevator caught on fire and I remember hey, dad, dad, there's a fire and sure enough he 
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came out of the house and he immediately got in the car and took off to see if he couldn't 
help the local fire department help put it out, yeah. 

LB: So he was very, very involved in the community. 

RM: Yeah, yeah, to a much extent. And my dad had good friends. The guy that ran the IGA 
store, grocery store, I don't know if you remember the IGA. 

LB: No, I don't. 

RM: I think it was called International Grocer Association. 

LB: Oh, alright. 

RM: And that was a very famous little chain of stores in all these communities as well as the 
large towns. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: But in the communities was IGA stores and they were run by local citizens and during the 
war in my dad's military records I found letters of recommendation from some of these 
men that my father knew while he was in high school and part of his jacket are these 
letters of recommendation for him to go into the flight school, you know, oh, yes. 

LB: Oh. Well, that's—those are real keepsakes. 

RM: Yes. And one of the gentlemen that signed this letter his name was Walt Hilliard, he was 
the one that ran the IGA store in Copeland and a very nice man. Short man, had a little 
mustache, just a pleasant individual not only to me and my family but to everybody, 
yeah. And it was a little corner brick store not wood but just brick painted white with the 
little sign IGA store and that's it and run by this local gentleman. 

LB: Oh, are they still in existence? 

RM: No, no. 
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LB: No, okay. 

RM: The town—in fact most of those buildings today have been tom down because of 

reclamation, parks now, a park or maybe a county center seat building, you know, l ik e 
maybe library, those kind of things they took over that whole area, yeah, it's changed 
quite a bit. In fact the house that I lived in down the street from the IGA store it's no 
longer there they've got modern homes built in there and the area where the dirt was on 
the south side of where we lived that's all been developed into homes as well, yeah. 

LB: So totally—the town's totally changed. 

RM: Totally changed, right. The high school is no longer there it's actually a junior high 

school now, they built a brand new junior high and, ah, but I was able as a young boy to 
go into the high school and I remember the boilers downstairs. My uncle was in charge 
of the boilers making sure that the boilers were always on and running properly, ah, that 
was my uncle Jesus, my dad's brother that played baseball. He was a local sheriff at one 
time. My uncle was a maintenance man at the high school at that time and in those days 
those high schools like Carnegie it was all brick, large brick buildings with maybe two 
stories. You walk in, stairs and there's the gymnasium and then you got your classrooms 
up and downstairs and then you walk past the gymnasium and go down and that's where 
the boiler was. My uncle Jesus was in charge of that, yeah. 

LB: Right, so you're really a part of that town then. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: Now did you, were there a lot of other Hispanic families in the town? 
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RM: The only ones would have been my uncle Jesus and his family but the only other people 
would have been the railroad workers but that doesn't necessarily mean they had the 
entire family there because they would send their money back to Mexico. 

LB: Oh, I see, okay. 

RM: It was probably difficult for them to uproot to come to the United States. 

LB: So but it was a town. You know, I was interested you mentioned that your father had 

wanted to join the VLW that he was turned down. 

RM: Right. What happened was when we moved from Copeland, Kansas, to Dodge City the 
reason we moved is my dad became a foreman on the railroad, he accepted a position as 
railroad foreman in Dodge City, Kansas, which is probably on Highway 56 probably 55 
miles from Copeland east to Dodge City, Kansas, and as you know Dodge City is a 
famous town. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Wyatt Earp, you know, a cowboy town, a lot of fights and a lot of—boot hill, all that is 
there. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: Yeah. And so we lived on the east side of town and when we first got there we had to 
live with a family called the Rodriquez family which became our cousins we were all, 
everybody's a cousin, you know. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: Yeah. And then we eventually got a home but my dad was also the foreman, assistant 
track foreman in Dodge City, Kansas. Now when we made that transition he was not 
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able to play baseball at that time because he had a different job and he was away from his 
brother and baseball was not part of that genre at that time, he had to work. 

LB: Okay, yes. 

RM: And I remember my father working on the railroad and again his job was to maintain the 
maintenance of the rail lines from Dodge City east to Spearville, Kansas, and again my 
father worked and when he wasn't working on the railroad he worked as a gas station 
attendant. He did whatever it was to maintain the family because by that time now he 
already had five kids, four boys and a girl. 

LB: A lot of responsibility. 

RM: Yes, right. And again he took it upon himself to work whatever he could to do. So in 
1957 we experienced a blizzard,. A big snow storm blanketed Kansas, parts of 
Oklahoma and Colorado where everything stopped. Truck traffic, car traffic, railroad 
traffic completely stopped it paralyzed that whole part of the United States. We lived in a 
home that was below ground. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: Okay. You take a home and you buried it and the only thing above ground was the roof 
and the windows so you walk down into your home. Now, why, because that's what he 
could find, to afford, okay. We were happy, no problems but this blizzard came— 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: —and it completely enveloped the home. 

LB: So you were all submerged, were you— 

RM: Right, basically we were submerged. But there was no much snow that even the homes 
above ground they were covered up to the rooflines as well. 
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LB: How did you deal with that? 

RM: How'd we get out? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Okay. When the storm stopped and it became sunny the windows in our homes in this 
underground they folded in, if you know what— 

LB: Right. 

RM: They folded in not out but they folded in so I had to climb up on a table and a chair, pull 
a window open and it was blocked by snow, right? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Well, I had to push that snow out since I was the oldest at home my dad was already on 
the railroad line working and I'll get into that, too, I had to fight my way through the 
snow, get around to the entrance of the house that goes down, you had to walk down 
from the top down into the house, I had to clear the snow away from the door and open 
that up and that's how we got out. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: Yeah. My father like I said was working for the railroad again at that time. His job was 
to maintain the clearance of the, what you call the switches. Whenever you turned a 
switch you had to make sure that the rails turned so that your trains could divert or come 
back across, well, you couldn't do that if they were iced up and full of snow. So this 
particular storm that happened in 1957 he was gone for several days. He was in a little 
town just east of Dodge not too far maybe five or ten miles away in Spearville, Kansas, 
that's where my grandfather and grandmother are buried in this little town called 
Spearville, Kansas. Why there I don't know. My father was working when this storm hit 
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and he had to work around the clock to maintain the switches and the point so that he was 
able to switch the lines so the trains could move, that meant he had to build bonfires near 
the switches, wood, put them on fire. Today they use heaters, propane heaters to heat the 
track. So his job was to sweep and keep the tracks from being iced over and he told me a 
story that the depot is near the tracks but it's also near the highway just right across the 
ditch. Apparently he found a couple, a young couple that was snow—they were trapped 
in their car on the highway, well, he brought them into the depot so they could warm up. 

LB: Oh, gosh. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: He probably saved their life. 

RM: Yeah, kind of, I guess, you could say that, yeah. And so he brought them in and so they 
could stay warm and not be hurt by the cold. And, of course, the highways were not 
travelable, you know, they were just iced over and just full of snow there's no way you 
could travel. So he brought them into the depot there in Spearville and made sure they 
were okay. Well, finally he was able to come home once the snow started to melt and 
there was no more freezing going on and no more bonfires to keep those switches open, 
that was his job. So he spent a lot of harsh times on the railroad. 

LB: Sounds like it. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: Yeah, that's a hard life alright. 

RM: It is because you've got to deal with snow, ice, sleet and then the temperatures are 100 

degrees or plus during the summer in Kansas, humidity and tornadoes. If a tornado went 
across it and destroyed your railroad tracks you'd have to rebuilt it. They would actually 
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bring in large maintenance track gangs from a major city like Dodge City or maybe 
Kansas City they would bring in the groups of men to fix the rails, yeah. 

LB: Interesting, so would you say your father's military experience did it influence his post I 

mean like his work ethic, probably so. I mean post-war years. 

RM: Yeah. I think he was that way naturally. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: I think from the youth he was always forward moving, always going making sure that he 
did the right thing. He was never apprehended for any crime little or big that I know of. 
We don't have any record to show that he was less than an honorable person. 

LB: Right, right. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: So now do you have any other, you mentioned you were in the military, and any other 

members of your family or siblings who were in the military? 

RM: Sure. There was my second brother, Robert was in the United States Army in Vietnam 
and he survived; ah, third brother was Richard Martinez he was a United States Marine 
Corps photographer. 

LB: Oh, how interesting. 

RM: Yeah, he was a photographer and he traveled with the Marine Corps officers from ship to 
ship or from land to land photographing accidents, deaths, whatever it is that the needed 
photographic evidence that's what he did. 

LB: Interesting, interesting. Did your father then, did he encourage it or did he feel, was he 

comfortable with all of you joining the Marines and the Army? 
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RM: No, there was no time that he said, you know, I don't want you going or go ahead and go 
it was really our decision to do that in the 1960's during the Vietnam era. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Yeah, yeah. I'm sure he worried, he was a worry wart. He tried to be macho and not 
show it but we know, my mom knows, that he was worried about his brother Bob, my 
brother Bob, his son Bob, Robert, because he was actually in Vietnam fighting. 

LB: Oh, okay, yes. 

RM: And I was on the aircraft carrier right off the coast of Vietnam when my brother was 

there and I have a letter. I wrote a letter to my brother while he was in Vietnam and he 
wrote back to me and his letter has got red clay of the land that's on that letter. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: He wrote it in the field, he wrote it in the field. 

LB: Oh, my gosh. 

RM: And I have that letter as part—I kept my mom and dad's letters. 

LB: That's good. 

RM: I have a plastic container of their letters not only from my mother and father, I have my 
brother's letter to me when he was in school, I have a letter from my sister Tina when she 
was in school and I also have girlfriends' letters they wrote to me, of course, yeah. 

LB: Well, you're quite the historian. 

RM: Yes. And I kept them and it's very difficult to read the letters from my mother and father 
because it's hard to go back and read their difficulties, you know, money, working, your 
dad had to borrow this or your dad had to borrow that or can I borrow some money from 
you, Rod. I said well, of course. 
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LB: Probably things when you were a child you were not aware of. 

RM: No. This is why I give 100% respect to my mother and father because they never 

allowed their trials and tribulations be known by their children. Only later on do you 
start to realize what it took to raise children with a salary, a certain income. And not only 
later on in lives they both worked and were able to have pensions and it made their lives 
more comfortable. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: But during bringing up the children you have to be amazed how were they able to clothe 
you with nice clothing, how were they able to afford a car they would let you drive once 
in a while to school, you know, how did this happen. How did they—and without them 
telling you their trials and their tribulations, showing any upset aspect of their life that 
they can't make it, yeah, they just kept moving and pushing, moving and pushing, yeah. 
And so when we were in Dodge City and we went through that snow storm we went to 
our grade school and I went to junior high school. In my later years like recently I 
became familiar with a principal on the internet that was a principal of my grade school 
and we communicate sometimes. 

LB: Oh, how—that's a nice connection. 

RM: Yes. We were called the Miller Panthers, Miller grade school. It was named after a lady 
who was very well known in Dodge City as a educator and I went through probably the 
second through the sixth grade in this school in Dodge City and so did my brothers. And 
then I went to junior high in 1959 is when we moved from Dodge City, Kansas, to 
Newton, Kansas because my dad changed his job from railroading to the post office. 

LB: Oh, my, he does have a very diverse career. 
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RM: Yes, he does, that's why I say my father was always charging forward, always moving 
doing something as best he could with a high school education. 

LB: Now that is something. 

RM: So in Dodge City we went through our schooling, made our first communions, you know, 
in the church. My mom started a Cub Scout group and I was part of that group and she 
didn't take any favors. I remember one time my mother was making containers out of ice 
cream—remember the old ice cream containers? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Made out of cardboard or paper and they were round and circular and they were tall. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Well, you could—my mom had these ideas of making hat, making those for hats to go 
into. So our project for at least this group that she had, the Cub Scouts, was to make 
decorative hat containers out of those ice cream containers. So somehow she got a whole 
bunch of these ice cream containers and so she started teaching us how to put ribbon and 
little flowers and stuff on them. Well, because it was my mother I thought I had it good, 
you know, like oh, look at me, this is my mother you can't tell me what to do, you know, 

I thought I was the favorite. Well, she put me in my place one day. She got mad at me 
because I was acting like a little brat and she said you knock it off buddy right now so she 
put me in my place. 

LB: Oh, well, it sounds like you had a very, just a very interesting kind of like All 

American—well, you know, just a very good childhood where you got a lot of life 
experience. 

RM: Right, yes. 
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LB: A lot of perspective, a lot of appreciation for, you know, for things that could be difficult 

but yet at the same time, you know, you had the freedom to explore and to use your 
imagination and— 

RM: And it was a childhood and my brothers and sisters would say the same, you know, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, my brother was an Eagle Scout so it wasn't just the culture of the 
Mexican culture. As a matter of fact I would have to say that because my grandfather 
came from Mexico it's not that he didn't retain the Mexican culture it's just that that 
culture was not predominant in the areas that we lived in. We didn't have fiestas. 

LB: Okay, and you didn't really celebrate any— 

RM: Any of the celebrations, right. 

LB: —holidays, then. 

RM: Right, right. 

LB: So that's when I said, you know, I don't want to say American because, you know, 

American is, you know, that melting point of all different cultures. 

RM: Right, right, sure. 

LB: But you really didn't have many other Hispanic families that you— 

RM: Could celebrate with. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Right because they were so far away that there was no opportunity and actually the 

Catholic churches were not predominant in every town because it was costly to build a 
Catholic church and not everybody was Catholic. You had Mennonites, you had 
Presbyterians, you can Baptist, that was the predominant, you know, area of religion and 
so if you wanted to go to church you either had to another town that was larger than my 
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Copeland, Kansas, or to Dodge City well, that's quite a ways to go to go to church. So 
and I can recall not celebrating any of the Mexican culture fiestas or any of the 
celebrations they have, you know, today, um, so we were, we were "Americanized" 
immediately, we grew up in Anglo America. 

LB: And do you speak, you don't speak Spanish? 

RM: I don't. Unfortunately I don't speak Spanish and I guess it's something that I regret but 
again— 

LB: Do you understand? 

RM: Oh, yes. 

LB: Because sometimes, you know, you can understand more than what you speak and I'm 

sure you know certain phrases and words but and when someone is speaking Spanish can 
you understand? 

RM: Sure, I know what—I know what—I know the emphasis what they're trying to project, 
sure, yeah. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: It just was not taught. My mother and father do speak Spanish and they spoke Spanish 
with their father or their father, their mother but when it was in our home it was strictly 
English. 

LB: Oh, interesting. 

RM: Yes. Not that they didn't want us to have it it's just that's the way my mother and father, 
their life was, yes, I speak Spanish but we're "Americans" and we're going to proceed as 
Americans, high school, graduation, dating, whatever aspect of that culture we lived in 
that's what we experienced and there was no fall back, you know, there was nobody to 
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fall back onto to say hey, you're not this or you're not that, we just lived what was in front 
of us. 

LB: Right, okay. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: That's an interesting perspective and experience then. 

RM: Right, right, right. After Dodge City we moved to Newton because my dad wanted to 
change jobs. He applied for the Civil Service. At that time it was called the Civil 
Service. 

LB: Um hum, okay, right, the post office. 

RM: Okay, and that included the post office because it was part of the federal government at 
that time. Well, he got accepted, he had to go all the way from Dodge City, Kansas, by 
train to Kansas City which is probably a five or six hour train ride and he applied and got 
accepted. And so he came back to Dodge City and then we had to move to Newton 
because his job, his first job, was in Wichita near Newton about 30 miles, ah, Newton is 
30-35 miles north of Wichita, a major center. Well, his first job was to ride the trains as a 
mailman. 

LB: I did not know that. 

RM: They're called Railroad Postal Mail Clerks. 

LB: Oh, right, okay. 

RM: Okay? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: So that meant that he had to go from Wichita, Kansas, to Geneseo, Kansas, and his job 
was to actually like a mail person in the post office take a letter and put it in the slot 
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where it would go and drop off. Then he would bag it in a bag and drop it off at the next 
railroad station and the railroad next station and so on and so forth, that was his job. So 
in order to learn that you had to take tests and the way you take a test is you have this 
small little box that has slots in it, it's a folding box, and on the box is the name of a 
location. When you take these little cards has the name of the city say Upland, 

California, he had to know where that letter went into that slot for every town because 
what he did was he took all these letters and put them in a bag to be dropped off at a 
railroad station then those letters went to those communities. Then he went down the line 
he did the same thing all the way to Geneseo, Kansas, which is the northern part of the 
state and then on the way back to Wichita. But in order to do that you had to learn where 
all these little towns were and where that little letter had to go into that slot in that box so 
that when he got on the train they had the same Railway Postal Mail car had the slots in 
them, he learned how to put it in the right slot, take those letters put them in a bag, drop it 
off at the railroad station and then continue on doing it for the next, so on and so forth. 

So he did that first in Wichita then he got a job as a Railway Postal Mail Clerk going 
from Newton, Kansas, our home, to Amarillo, Texas, and back on the San Francisco 
Chief, the Santa Fe San Francisco Chief. His job again was to do the letters, put them in 
bags, they'd throw them off the train as the train went by or they put them outside and 
they hooked it as the train went by. He carried at 45 gun with him. 

FB: Oh, my goodness, just like the Old West. 

RM: Well, because—well, because they had Federal money on board, yeah. They would 

sometimes have Federal money so he had to have a 45 gun on his possession, he never 
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had to use it, train robbery in those days didn't exist anymore like they did in the Old 
West in Dodge City. There's a lot of train robberies back in the west in Dodge City. 

LB: Right, oh, yeah, it sounds like the West of old times, huh. 

RM: Right and so he did that for several years until the airlines took over the mail in the 

1960's, remember. And so the post office discontinued their contract with the railroads 
throughout the United States of having Railway Postal Mail Clerks doing the letters and 
dropping off the mail as they go from town to town. And so he lost that job and he ended 
up in the post office in Wichita, Kansas, that was where they put him. 

LB: Oh, okay, when he had all that training. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Well, is there any, well, let's see, I—now I know that some of your experiences overlap 

with your father's like you said you ended up in some of the same towns, you mentioned 
that like you were in, was it in Colorado—? 

RM: Yes, you mentioned—you were interested in knowing about the— 

LB: His VLW. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: What happened was when we left Dodge City in 1959 we started our schooling the 
next—well, that was the summer of 1959 then we entered into our schools in 1960 in 
Newton, Kansas. Well, once my father got settled as to what his job was he wanted to 
join a veterans organization and so in my research I found out that there were a lot of 
veterans in Newton, Kansas, but they didn't participate in the veterans club and I think it 
was because of discrimination and they didn't fight it. 
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LB: You mean these were like Latino men? 

RM: Latino, Mexican American men that were in the military during World War II. And we 
know some of this, our generation, our high school buddies, those were the fathers that 
were in the military, but they didn't seem to care to join the organizations, the veterans 
clubs. So when my father he liked his beer, he liked to have a beer. 

LB: Right, so he wanted to go to the— 

RM: Yeah, he wanted to go to the club and drink and have a beer, spend their time talking to 
the veterans. Well, I believe it was the Veterans of Loreign Wars that would not allow 
him into the club and being my father he knew his rights and again he was a charger, you 
know, he kept pushing for what was right. This had to be in 1960 or 1961 after we 
arrived in Newton. Because he wasn't allowed to join the VLW he wrote a letter, a 
handwritten letter, to the Commandant of the VLW in Topeka, Kansas, the state capitol, 
demanding to know why he was not allowed to join the club because all the by-laws of 
all your veterans organizations say no discrimination of color, race, creed. And so the 
Commandant apparently got a hold of the local commander in Newton of that club and 
said you have to allow this man to join, you cannot do that. Well, they allowed him in 
but my father didn't join he says, he basically told them go jump in the river I'm not going 
to join. He went over to the American Legion and they allowed him in. 

LB: So they didn't—they didn't, I wonder why, they never found out or what the reason was 

just discrimination? 

RM: Yeah, just because he was a Mexican. But my father was the only one that actually 

would go to these clubs and have a drink because we never saw—I never saw any of my 
friends fathers do that, they just were not into that, yeah. But my father, I don't want to 
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say took advantage of the situation but he knew when he had a right and if he wanted to 
go have a beer or converse with his friends then he wanted that right to do that and he 
was not going to be stopped. 

LB: Well, but that seems like, like you said, his personality where he, you know, he would 

fight that. 

RM: Right, right. But he did it in such a way that he did in an organized manner, he wrote a 
letter asking, he didn't demand, he was asking why and he knew he was in the right 
because of the by-laws. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And the commandant in Wichita was not going to turn him down, why cause trouble, it 
would have been a civil rights fight. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Right, um hum. 

LB: Well, that's good, that he was— 

RM: Yeah, so he got and he spent all his time all these years going on weekends and have a 
beer at the American Legion and that was one of his happy days was doing that. 

LB: Well, that's nice, a way to relax. 

RM: That's right, that's right, yeah. 

LB: So, is there, ah, now are your, did your—have your parents passed away? 

RM: Yes, my father unfortunately an ironic part of his death was that in 1990, September of 
1990, after all the children had moved away and we were all doing our thing my father 
liked to go to the reunions of the squadron. 

LB: Alright, okay. 
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RM: Denver, Colorado; Texas; Washington, even the state of Washington. Him and my mom 
would travel in the car and go visit these reunions and he did that after all the children left 

home (inaudible)__ and he loved that. And so in 1990 he went to, him and my mom 

traveled to Virginia right outside of Washington and they had another reunion, Fairfax, 
Virginia, is the name of the town just across the river from Washington, D.C. and he got 
to go to the Smithsonian and look at the Air Museum and he called me and said hey, Rod, 
he says guess what, he said I saw your plane. I said what are you talking about, he says I 
went to the Air Museum and, of course, you know these buildings are huge and they've 
got these aircraft hanging from the ceilings, right. 

LB: Right, yes, I've been there. 

RM: Well, one of the planes was what's called an A-4 Skyhawk that was on my aircraft carrier 
during World War II. That plane with my ship's name was hanging from the rafters in 
the museum that had the U.S.S. Bon Homme Richard on the side of the plane, that was 
one of the planes that flew off of my ship, it was hanging in the museum when my father 
went there and he saw it and he went crazy over it, yeah, he was so happy. He said Rod, I 
saw your ship, your name on the plane that's hanging from the museum, he was so happy 
that he saw that. Well, apparently he got sick at the reunion. Ah, my father supposedly 
had a heart murmur I guess a valve, a little valve or something that was not operating 
properly all the time but it never stopped him and my mom knew that he needed to take 
care of that over the years, you know, he needed to that but he didn't do it. So he got so 
sick that he couldn't even drive the car, my mom drove all the way from Fairfax, 

Virginia, to Newton, Kansas, probably 1500-1600 miles by herself and he survived but 
when he got home to Newton she told him you've got to get to the VA hospital in Wichita 
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and find out what's going on. He didn't want to do it he said, no, they're not going to cut 
me open, I'm not going to let them cut me. She got him to the hospital and they put him 
in and one day he got out of the bed—in those days the bathrooms were not in the rooms 
they were down the hall. 

LB: Okay, yes. 

RM: Okay, it's not like we have today. So he got up, he walked to bathroom and on the way 
back down the hall he collapsed and died— 

LB: Oh, my goodness, Rod. 

RM: —on the floor of the VA Hospital in Wichita, Kansas. 

LB: Oh, how sad. 

RM: Yes. I still wonder today because of the problems in the VA Administration, the 

veterans, if at that time—if at that time in the 1960's where they were having problems in 
the Veterans Administration of the care they were giving to those men, how far back does 
that go back and did they really take care of my father, I've always wondered about that. 

I always wondered if they really were doing tests, doing things to make sure that he was 
okay. Were they giving him drugs to help him, did they do x-rays to find out what was 
going on, I always wondered about that. 

LB: Because that's one of the things that, you know, it's so much in the news now. 

RM: Yes it is and it's still in there, right. 

LB: It's the care at the Veterans Hospital. 

RM: Right, right. Well, he collapsed and died and so I got a phone call saying, you know, dad 
has passed away so, of course, we had to deal with that. My mother passed away in 2012 
so she carried on for many, many years by herself in her home, their home was paid off 
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and she loved her home and just like most people they don't want to leave, they want to 
stay there, ah, eventually she had to go to a hospice care and passed away. 

LB: Well, I'm sorry to hear that. 

RM: Yeah, but they lived a long, hard like most people, long, hard, fruitful life, no 
complaining—no complaints. If they did we didn't know about it as children. 

LB: Sounds like, yeah, they were very good parents. 

RM: Yes, they were. 

LB: Well, this has been an amazing story. There's another class coming in so— 

RM: Okay. 

LB: I don't know how soon, I don't what time it is but I would love to continue this sometime 

but I thank you for taking your time and sharing your dad's story. I mean amazing and to 
end it, you know, in the Veterans Hospital because that's what's in the news right now is 
the care, you know, some of the situations with the veterans but if you would, I would 
like to see some of these memorabilia, too. 

RM: Sure, oh, yeah. 

LB: If you, yes, thank you for sharing your dad's story and it sounds like you have some 

interesting stories on the ship, another part two. 

RM: Well, yeah, there's more—yeah, there's more stories of my dad, you know, when he was 
in—there's one little story that I need to tell you because it had to do with my mother and 
father as young people. 

LB: Sure, yes, alright. Very good. 
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RM: When they were in high school and my dad was playing baseball and my uncle was 
playing baseball in high school they went to Liberal, Kansas, where my mother was a 
student, they didn't know each other, they were still in high school. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: Okay, they didn't know each other until he joined the semi-pro team and they met. Well, 
my mother tells the story that one day at the Liberal, Kansas, high school auditorium they 
had like, a lyceum, do you remember the term lyceum? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Well, they brought everybody in and I guess this baseball coach with the Liberal, Kansas, 
high school got up in front of the students and said you know, we're going to have a real 
tough game today against Copeland, Kansas, okay? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And he says it's going to be a tough game because on that team they have two red hot 
chili peppers. 

LB: Oh, that's what they called them. 

RM: That's what he referred to them as. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: I tend to think that he was not being discriminatory, I think he knew that the Martinez 

brothers were so good in baseball that they were going to have a tough time against them 
that's why he called them the two red hot chili peppers. This young lady didn't know 
anything about this, she had no clue as to what baseball was. She heard this and she said 
okay, not until later did she marry one of those red hot chili peppers. 

LB: That makes a nice story. 
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RM: Yes. 

LB: A nice story. 

RM: It is. 

LB: But you have amazing stories and like I said we can maybe finish this or continue it on in 

part two. 

RM: Sure, no problem, any time. 

LB: But I would like to see this, I think that there's an English corner (class) so I want to— 

RM: Okay. 

LB: But thank you again and it's been very interesting. 

RM: Anytime—anytime I'm open to helping you out and we'll go from there. 

LB: Thank you. 

RM: Okay. 

LB: It sounds wonderful. Rod. 

END OL INTERVIEW 
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